THE .EXEMPTION  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY

I say that they are not adequate, and further, that it is
impossible to make them adequate.    Our seamen are
as   brave,  our commanders   as   skilful,  our  ships   as
formidable,  as   of  yore;   but  circumstances  have  so
entirely changed that no courage or skill could save our
trade from serious  disaster, if only one swift hostile
vessel got to sea.   Our sole chance of security lies in the
possibility of immediately  capturing  all  our  enemy's
cruisers that are at large at the outbreak of war, and
penning the rest in his ports throughout the struggle.
This was done in the Crimean War, when the powerful
fleets   of   Great   Britain  and  France  were  combined
against the weak navy of Russia.    But we cannot count
upon doing it again.    How little our naval authorities
reckon on repeating the performance is shewn by the
fact that when war with Russia seemed probable late in
1877, the Admiral in command of the Australian station
advised that every sailing merchant ship should be laid
up in port in the event of the outbreak of hostilities.   We
have all the seas of the world to patrol.    Our commerce
is ubiquitous; and if we are to protect it efficaciously,
we must be as strong at every point as our opponents
are at any point.  It is not a question of naval superiority,
but of naval omnipotence.    There are 38,000 vessels at
sea flying the British flag; for we must count the ships
of our Colonies as well as our own, since they would be
equally exposed to attack.    To protect this vast host of
vessels scattered over the waters of the globe we have
barely 100 cruisers adapted for such service.    Of course
there are many more ships in the royal navy; but we
could not use our fighting ironclads, or our coast and
harbour defenders, or our fleet of torpedo vessels, as
watchdogs of the  seas.    Indeed  the  number  I have